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Notes. 


‘DIVES AND PAUPER, 


THE ‘Dictionary of National Biography’ 
follows time-honoured tradition in accepting 
the attribution of the anonymous dialogue 
‘Dives and Pauper’ to a certain Henry 
Parker, Carmelite of Doncaster, who died 
in 1470. But tradition, even if it reaches 
back to Bale, is a very dubious guide to 
truth, and it seems more than doubtful 
in this case if tradition has any foundation 
in reality. 

Of Henry Parker’s life and deeds the 
most adequate account is to be found in 
Gregory's Chronicle. He ‘‘ was borne in 
Flete Strete, a skyner ys sone,” and in 1464 
was of such years as to be called ‘ the yong 
fryer”’ (‘ Historical Collections of a Citizen 
of London,’ pp. 228, 230). Nothing is said 
of his degree of Doctor of Divinity, nor of his 
authorship of the dialogue in question, nor 
of his death. The chronicler is interested 
only in the part the friar took in the acri- 
monious dispute in London concerning the 


mendicancy of Christ and in the friar’s 
| London origin. Leland in his account of 
Parker (‘Commentarii de Scriptoribus Bri- 
tannicis,’ ed. 1709, p. 452) makes no allusion 
| to ‘Dives and Pauper’; and the untrust- 
'worthy Bale is the first authority for the 
attribution (‘Scriptorum Illustrium Majoris 
Britannie Summarium,’ ed. 1559, p. 609). 
| Bale is followed by Pits, Fabricius, Tanner, 
and others, including the ‘ D.N.B.’, which 
in turn is followed by ‘The Cambridge 
History of English Literature’ (vol. ii, 
p. 321). Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
the last-named work, doubtless by a slip 
describes the dialogue as finishing with a 
treatise on holy poverty. 

‘Dives and Pauper’ has been hitherto 
little used by historians, but he who would 
acquire a knowledge of fifteenth-century 
witchcraft and demonology, of fifteenth- 
century clergy and laymen, might read many 
books before he found so much to his purpose 
as is therein. He would, moreover, get no 
inconsiderable entertainment by the way, 
despite certain barren tracts of long-faded 
theology, unrelieved by disquisitions upon 
things of this world. For the reasons 
suggested above, to the student of social 
history—and, for another reason which 
will afterwards appear, to the student of 
English literature—the date of composition 
of the dialogue is a matter of some little 
importance, more particularly since its 
present ascription appears to be erroneous 
in point of time by about half a century; 
it seems, in fact, that he who wrote the 
book was a contemporary not of Caxton, 
but of Chaucer. 

Three MSS. of the dialogue are in the 
British Museum (Harl. 149, Reg. 17e. XX., 
and Reg. l7ce, XXI.), and another is in the 
Cathedral Library at Lichfield. If there 
are others extant, a fairly diligent search 
in the usual works of reference has failed 
to reveal them. Only two of these four 
MSS. (all, in various ways, incomplete) 
contain any note as to the identity of the 
author. On the first page of MS. Reg. 17e. 
XXI. there is, in a hand apparently of the 
seventeenth century, an inscription, “ Hen- 
ricus Parker Monachus qui calruit Anno D. 
1471 Author fuit istius libri”? ; MS. Reg. 17e. 
XX. is similarly favoured ; but as the hand 
in each case is the same, and as the MSS. 
are both attributed by the Museum autho- 
rities to the first half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury, the statement, probably borrowed 
from Bale or some equally dependable source, 
is of no great value. Harley 149 (apparently 
a little later than the two Royal MSS.) 
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and the Lichfield MS. (for information as short time to be changed and destroyed. 
to which I am indebted to the Bishop In chap. xviii. on the Second Commandment 
of Stafford) have preserved an inviolate he considers it possible that the realm 
anonymity. may be translated again to the Britons or 

The discreet author, while preferring to some other tongues; he has already in the 
leave his name to conjecture—being possibly | seventeenth chapter declared the land_ to 
not uninfluenced in this determination | be in point to be lost and changed to another 
by certain constitutions of Archbishop | nation and into a new tongue. Now if, as 
Arundel’s, touching disputations as to the | seems obvious, the allusion is to Glend- 
veneration of saints’ images and other|ower’s rebellion, such violent language 
matters suspiciously heretical—has never- could not have been very well used at a date 
theless provided evidence sufficient to refute | much later than 1405. Another allusion 
Bale’s light-hearted guess as to his name | 1S apparently to the deaths of Richard Il. 
and age, for it appears that he was engaged and Archbishop Scrope, and possibly | of 
upon the book at least as early as 1405, Sudbury ; Pauper in chap. Ix. on the First 
although he had possibly not completed his Commandment states that now the English 
task in 1409. In chap. xlvii., upon the have made many martyrs, that they spare 
First Commandment, Pauper says :— neither their own king nor their bishops : 

“In the 3ere of oure lord m°cecc® pe Kalendys of | they slew St. Thomas, their bishop and 
Januerie fellyn on pe thursday whan as they seyne | father, and would by common clamour 
shulde followe plente of alle gode and pees also’ but | and common assent have slain their king. 
bat 3ere folwyd grete hungre, grete pestylence, | In chap. xxvii. on the Fourth Command- 
sodeyn deth, werre wyt in pe lond, and werre | ment there is a reference to the rebellion of 

| 


wytoutyn, drede sorwye and care and tribulacyoun the poor people against their sovereigns, 
in every degre pe Kalendys han chaunged sythyn | ~~ ; : ude pi Ae eee 
from day to day and pis 3ere ben comyn ajen on | presumably the rev olt of 1381. Statements 
pe thursday but our dysese chaungyth not but|in the eleventh chapter on that Command- 
alway into werse for our sin alway moryth and not | ment, and in the third chapter on the sixth, 
lessyth.” that now men say that no lewd folk should 
The natural construction to be put upon} meddle with God’s law or the Gospel or 
this passage, which is quoted as it appears| Holy Writ, and that men are forbidden 
in MS. Reg. 17¢. XXI., is that it was written | to have God’s law in their mother tongue, 
in 1405, the year next after 1400 in which} may have reference to the Constitutions 
the Ist of January fell upon a Thursday. <A against the Lollards enacted at Oxford in 
little before, in chap. xxix., on the same} 1407 and re-enacted in London in 1409. 
Commandment, Dives had spoken of Other allusions to “this land” being 
‘*bat wonderful comete and _ starre whiche aperyd brought ‘*in bitter bales (chap. 111. on the 
upon pislond pe 3ere of oure lord m°cccc’ii’ from pe | Sixth Commandment, chap. iv. on the Fifth 
ephyphany tyl to weks after estren pat was pe mydde | Commandment) are certainly not incon- 
of apprylle,” sistent with authorship under Henry IV. 
from which it would seem that the eventwas| As for such evidence as is afforded by 
still fresh in the writer’s mind, although, | the authorities quoted in the book, not one, 
it is true, his account differs from that of |so far as I have been able to check their 
other contemporary writers (e.g., Walsing- | existence, appears to be such as would not 
ham, ‘Hist. Angl., p. 248), ‘* cometa}| be available in the latter half of the four- 
apparuit mense Martis”’; ‘ Historical Col-| teenth century ; I have traced no quotation 
lections of a Citizen of London,’ p. 103, | from any part of the ‘Corpus Juris Can- 
** Also thys yere there was a sterre that was | onici’ later than the Liber Sextus, and 
callyd Comata....and he duryd V_ wekys! Durandus and Nicholaus de Lyra seem to be 
and more’; cf. also ‘Chronicon Adz de | the two most recent authors used. 
Usk,’ ed. 1904, p. 75). | To my mind, there is no doubt that 
This strong evidence as to the date of | ‘ Dives and Pauper’ was composed between 
composition is supported by allusions to | the years 1405 and 1410; the book probably 
what appear to be other events of the first | took a considerable time to write, but I 
decade of the fifteenth century or earlier | cannot imagine why the author should let 
years. Dives, for example, speaking of | stand the passage quoted above from chap. 
the comet, remarks upon the countries in| xlvii. on the First Commandment if he were 
the realm that have been destroyed and | still engaged upon his labours in 1411, when 
changed into other lordship and nations | New Year’s Day was once more a Thursday. 
since the star appeared; and he adds that | If this conclusion is accepted, the author- 
both the King and all the realm are likely in a | ship of Henry Parker, Carmelite and 
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skinner’s son, is impossible, although, of 
course, another Henry Parker, unknown 
to fame, may have claims in the matter ; 
but upon the identity of the author I have 
no views. The allusions, however, to Kent 
(Second Commandment, chap. xv.), Col- 


chester (Fourth Commandment, chap. iv.) | 


and Oxford (Fifth Commandment, chap. xi. ) 
may point to residence in the Southern 
counties: there do not appear to be any 
allusions to other parts of England. 

One other matter in the * D.N.B.’ needs 
correction, and that is the statement that 
the editions of Pynson and Wynkyn de 
Worde are identical except in orthography. 
This statement would be approximately 
true if made of Wynkyn de Worde and 
Berthelet, but Pynson’s text differs con- 
siderably from the later editions. In his 
edition ‘‘ precepts”’ are found where the 
others have ‘** commandments”; words 


omitted by him are supplied by the others, | 


and vice versa; he uses ‘‘men’”’ for 
‘them,’ ‘“‘wreche”’ for ‘‘ wretchedness ” 
(First Commandment, chap. Ix.), and so, 
in like manner, in many places ; 
will on occasion vary a whole phrase: 
e.g., Where Berthelet and, with slight differ- 
ences in spelling, Wynkyn de Worde have 
‘And moreouer they haue ordeined a 
comon lawe, that what man speketh with 
the treuth ayeinst theyr falshode he shal 
be hanged, drawen and beheded,”’ Pynson 
begins, *‘ And more so welaway they haue. .”’ 
(First Commandment, chap. xxix.). I may 
add that the British Museum manuscripts 
all differ considerably from the _ printed 
editions ; the two Royal MSS. give approxi- 
mately the same text, but apparently not 
that used by any of the printers. 

Harley 149 appears to be very corrupt. 
The following renderings of a brief passage 
in chap. xviii. on the Second Commandment, 
(1) as in that MS. and (2) as in Berthelet 
the other printers closely approximate— 
illustrate in some measure the divergences 
between the texts :— 

(1) ** And now alas in owre dayes we fallen into 
periurie in the heyest degre, nout won but mye all. 
And qwhat blod hathe ben sched sythyn be cause 
of periurie no tonge can well telle.” 





(2) ‘And nowe alas newely in our dayes we be | 


fallen in periury in the hyghest degre, not one but 
nygh all. And what bloudde hathe be shedde 
sythen bycause of our periurie, no tongue can telle.” 


With the details of Henry Parker's life 


as given by the ‘D.N.B.’ this note is not 
concerned, except in so far as his supposed 
authorship of ‘Dives and Pauper’ is in- | 
consistent with the date of composition | 
suggested above; but I am constrained to | 


and he | 


remark upon the statement that he “‘ was 
brought up at the Carmelite House } at 
| Doncaster, whence he proceeded to Cam- 
bridge.” As I have found no authority for 
this assertion among all the cloud of wit- 
inesses cited by the ‘ Dictionary’ beyond 
a passage in Hunter’s ‘South Yorkshire’ 
(i. 18), I conclude that that book is the source 
of information. Hunter drew partly upon 
Pits and partly, apparently, upon his own 
imagination ; hence he affirmed that Parker 
‘“was bred from infancy in this house” 
(of Carmelites at Doncaster), an unlikely 
enough circumstance in the career of a 
London skinner’s son, despite contemporary 
allegations against the friars. But of Par- 
ker’s London origin neither Hunter nor the 
*D.N.B.’ makes mention. 

One point of interest in ‘Dives and 
Pauper’ is an allusion to Robin Hood con- 
tained in chap. li. on the First Command- 
| ment. This allusion appears hitherto to have 
| escaped the notice of those who have written 
lof that hero: in any case, it is an early 
mention of him; but if the book was 
written during the period I have suggested, 
| the allusion would seem to be the second 
| known in English, coming before that to be 
| found in Andrew of Wyntoun’s Chronicle. 

One reference in ‘Dives and Pauper’ 
raises a question to which I have found no 
answer. Chap. xli. on the First Command- 
ment is stated in the index to be ‘ Of Our 
Lady’s fast new founden, and of the chang- 
ing of the day yearly.” The practice 
referred to—newly introduced, apparently, 
at the date of composition—was to fast 
every Monday in the year when Lady Day 
fell on a Monday, every Tuesday when it 
fell on a Tuesday, and so on. The question 
is, When was this practice introduced ? 
If in 1410 or before the suggestions set 








| 
| forth above are further confirmed ; if after 
|that date, they may be shaken. I am 


|open to conviction, and should be glad to 
| receive instruction in the matter. 
H. G. RicHARpDson. 





-KING’S ‘CLASSICAL AND FOREIGN 

| QUOTATIONS.’ 

(See 10 S. ii. 231, 351; iii. 447; vil. 24; 
ix. 107, 284, 333; x. 126, 507; xi. 247; 
xii. 127; 11S. i. 463; ii. 123, 402.) 
No. 1059, ‘“‘Inde date leges ne fortior* 

omnia posset.’’—King gives no reference for 

this line, describing it simply as a law maxim. 

It is from Ovid, ‘ Fasti,’ iii. 279. 





* The better reading is ** firmior.”’ 
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No. 1061, ‘“‘ Index animi sermo.’’—This 
again is put down as a law maxim. It is| 
worth noting that Marcellus Palingenius in 


Zodiacus Vite ’ i. 194, has 
Index est animi sermo, morumque fidelis 
rae weer testis. 

No. 1528, ‘‘ Mens equa in arduis.’’—ing 
offers no account of this beyond saying that 
it is the inscription under Warren Hastings’s 
portrait in the Council Chamber of Calcutta. 
Surely the ultimate source Horace, 
*Odes,’ IT. iii. 1-2, . 

JEquam memento rebus in arduis 
Servare mentem. 

No. 2185, ‘* Que prosunt omnibus artes,” 
is, we are told, the motto of the Surgeons’ 
Company. The origin of the words is not 
given. They are Ovid’s. See ‘ Metamor- 
phoses,’ i. 523 (Apollo is speaking) :— 

Ei mihi, quod nullis amor est sanabilis herbis, 
Nec prosunt domino, que prosunt omnibus artes. | 


his * 


is 


Pope may have had this in mind when, 
addressing Samuel Garth in his Second 


Pastoral, he wrote 
Hear what from Love unpractis’d hearts endure, 
From Love, the sole disease thou canst not cure. 
No. 2491, ‘Septem convivium, novem 
convitium,”’ is described as a proverb, without 
further reference. But see chap. 5 of Julius 
Capitolinus’s Life of the — Verus 
in the ‘Historia Augusta’ “Septem con- 
vivium, novem vero convicium ” ; and com- 
pare 118. i. 433. 
No. 3019. 
Absente auxilio perquirimus undique frustra, 
Sed nobis ingens indicis auxilium est. 
This is the first in King’s list of ‘ Adespota.’ 
Had he given the immediate source from 
which the quotation was taken, the task of | 
tracing its author might possibly have been 
lightened. Can the couplet have been 
written for the express purpose of being 
placed at the head of anindex ’ I have noted 
a curious parallel. The English- Welsh 
Dictionary by the Rev. John Walters 
(1721-97: see ‘D.N.B.’), Rector of Lan- 
dough, Glamorganshire (London, 1794), 
bears on its title-page the motto 
Lexicon hoc tandem vulgatum (en accipe) curat 
Ne tendas dubio tramite, Lector, iter. 





“Frustra....perquirere * is in Lucretius, | 
i. 381-2. 
No. 3022 (among the ‘ Adespota’). 


**Audax ad omnia fcoemina, que vel amat 
vel odit.’—Burton quotes this in his 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ not very far from 
the end of III. ii. ii. iv. The words are taken 
from the so-called Epistle of Valerius to 
Rufinus, ‘Ne ducat uxorem,’ which 


-_ | 
is | 
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tied among the spurious works of St. 


Verona, 


Jerome in Vallarsi’s ed., 1742, 
ivol. xi. col. 245 (second numbering), and 


in Migne’s ‘Patr. Lat.,’ vol. xxx. col. 259. 


See Lange’s ‘Polyanthea,’ s.v. ‘Mulier,’ and 
W. Teuffel’s ‘Hist. of Rom. Lit.,’ trans. 
by G. C. W. Warr, vol. ii. § 477, 7. But 


the epistle is included as Walter Map’s in 


his ‘De Nugis Curialium,’ Distinctio IV. 
cap. iil., p. 149 in Thomas Wright's edition, 
Camden Society, 1850. I quote’ the 
passage as given in Vallarsi :— 

“Livia virum suum _interfecit, quem nimis 
odiit. Lucillia suum, quem nimis amavit. Illa 


sponte miscuit aconitum: hee decepta furorem 
propinavit pro amoris poculo....Exemplo harum 
experimentum cape: quod audax est ad 
omnia que amat vel odit femina [* quaecumque 
amat,’  &e., in Wright’s text of ‘De Nugis Curia- 
lium ’].”’ 


Livia is the wife of Tiberius’s son Drusus, 


unless the reference is to the legend about 
Augustus’s consort. The story of Lucilia 
has been familiarized by Tennyson’s ‘ Lucre- 
tius.’ 


No. 3036, “ Defuncti ne injuria affician- 


tur.” — Under this ‘“adespoton’’ King 
refers to No. 462, “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” where he quotes from Diogenes 


Laertius, i. 69, the maxim ascribed to Chilo: 
tov TeOvnKOTa pi) kakoAoyeiv, ** Defuncti,”’ 
&e., appears to be simply a translation of 
the Greek. Philip Camerarius is evidently 


| referring to the same maxim when he writes 
| (f Op. 


Cent. I. cap. ii.) ‘* Extat 
enim preceptum  %: apie ntum: Defuncti 
iniuria ne afficiuntor.”’ In Gesner’s trans- 
lation of Stobeus’s ‘ Florilegium’* tov terTe- 
AevtyKOTa py KaKOAOyer (CXXii.) is rendered 
** Defunectum non maledictis afficias.”’ 
No. 3039, 
De male quesitis vix gaudet tertius heres, 
Nec habet eventus sordida preda bonos. 


Subcis.,’ 


King calls this ‘a medieval epigram, 
probably prompted by the seizure of church 
property, but gives no reference for its 
It was pointed out by Novus 
as far back as 1 S. x. 216, that 
quoted in Walsingham’s 
See H. T. Riley’s 
Series, vol. i. p. 481. 
Riley’s note, while not overlooking the 
metrical error, calls the lines ‘“ rather 
Ovidian.”” He does not seem to have been 
aware that 
Non habet eventus sordida preeda bonos 

is Ovidian. It comes from ‘ Amores,’ i. 10, 
EpwarbD BENSLY. 


in ‘N. & Q.’ 
the lines are 


Bad Wildungen. 
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poo 
| following ‘‘ quotation,” on the title-page of 
| the second volume of the fourth edition of 
| his ‘ Lyrical Ballads ’ (1805), comes from :— 


‘HOWDEN FAIR.’ 











THE manuscript of which I give a transcript 
below is a song which, I believe, has not 
hitherto been printed. J have for many 


years made inquiries about it, but have never | [I asked others. 
heard of it except from those Lincolnshire | 
folk who were in the habit of going to the | 


fair, and not one of them has ever seen it 
in print. The copy before me is, I think, 
about eighty years old. Two persons have 
taken part in the writing. 


HowpDEN Fatr—Tune Nancy Dawson. 


It’s I have been to Howden Fair, 

«ind O what sights did I see there ; 

To hear my Tale will make you stare 

And see the horses showing. 

They come from East, they come from West, 
And some they lead, and drive the rest 

Unto the fair at Howden. 

Tal lal lal, Talrared, unto the fair at Howden. 


All ages, too, as I’m alive, 

From one to two to thirty-five, 

And some they scarce could lead or drive, 

Or in the Streets could show them. 

There was blind and lame & wingalled, too, 

Crib-biters there were not a few, 

And Roarers more than one or two 

All at the fair at Howden. 

Tal lal lal lal Ja ra le over again, all at the fair at 
Howden. 


There were blacks and bays, and duns and greys, 
And sorreled horses, aye and mares, 
And Pyeballed, too, I do declair, 
And more than I do know on ; 
Broken winded too I saw, 
And some for panting scarce could go, 
And there were clickers too I know, 
Allat the fair at Howden. 
Chorus, 


Now some upon the stones were shown, 
And others found upon soft ground 

While up the Hill their heads were thrown, 
And that’s the way to show them. 

They can gain or lose an inch or two 

By managing the Hoof or shoe ; 

Oh they this, and more can do, 

All at the fair at Howden. 


Then the Dealers through the streets did splash, 
And swing round them a long whip lash, 
And say, my lads, come stand a slash 
And let’s have room to show them. 
They’] crack their whips and curse & swear, 
And cry, my lads, be of good chear, 
Now this, my boys, is Howden fair. 
How do you like the fair at Howden ? 
Epwarp Pracock, F.S.A. 
Kirton-in-Lindsey. 





WorpswortH: ‘ QUAM NIHIL AD GENIUM, 
PAPINIANE, TUUM !’’—As resident in Cam- 
bridge, and for many years librarian of 
Wordsworth’s own college, St. John’s, 


I have more than once been asked where the 


| 
| 





Quam nihil ad genium, Papiniane, tuum ! 
On the assumption that it was a quotation, 
But as none of our best- 
read scholars, including the late Prof. 
J. E. B. Mayor, was able to solve the diffi- 


| culty, I ultimately came to the conclusion 


that it is not a quotation, but a line composed 
by Wordsworth himself or suggested to him 
by Coleridge. What appeared, however, 
especially to point to this conclusion was the 
fact recorded by the poet’s nephew and bio- 
grapher (the former Bishop of Lincoln), 
that Wordsworth had at one time aspired 
to entering the legal profession (‘Lite of 
Wordsworth,’ ii. 466). For, if such were the 
case, it is easy to understand that, in the 
course of his reading, or possibly when 
attending lectures at Cambridge, he could 
hardly have failed to become familiar with 
the name of Papinianus as that of the greatest 
of the earlier Roman jurists, the vast- 
ness of whose labours, when compared with 
Wordsworth’s first poetical compositions 
(if, indeed, such a comparison were possible), 
might well suggest to the poet the plaintive 
admission contained in the above line. 
J. Bass MULLINGER. 

Cambridge. 

[The line occurs in Selden’s introductory address 
‘“*From the Author of the Illustrations” to 
Drayton’s ‘ Polyolbion.’ See Mr. T. Hutchin- 
son’s note on ‘ Untraced Mottoes in Wordsworth ’ 
in The Atheneum for 24 December, 1898; and 
Bo aia by Con. W. F. PrmpEavx at 10 S. v. 

6. 


THACKERAY AND A CHILD.—MR. FRANCIS’S 
recent articles on Thackeray have recalled 
to my memory an incident of childhood. 

I had, in Yorkshire, a very dear girl 
friend. She possessed an uncle of literary 
attainments, and she used to tell me of a 
great gentleman who came one day to his 
house when she was very little. After the 
fashion of those times, she was asked to 
repeat something to the guest. He took 
her on his knee, and she recited a child’s 
hymn. When she had finished, he said 
in a husky voice, “Thank you, my dear,” 
and kissed her, as he set her down. There 
were tears in his eyes. The gentleman’s 
name was William Makepeace Thackeray. 

I give the story as I always heard it; 
and, growing older, I used to try in vain 
to reconcile it with the name ‘“ cynic” 
as applied to Thackeray. 

Litry Watson. 
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Pepys Rospep. — E. Hallam Moor- 
house, in her recently published ‘ Samuel | 
Pepys, Administrator, Observer, Gossip,’ | 
narrates (p. 308) the quaint story of her | 
hero having been robbed on the highw ay at 
Chelsea on Michaelmas Day, 1693, the 
robbers demanding of the party “‘ what they 
had, which Mr. Pepys readily gave them,” 
as he himself stated in evidence at the 
Old Bailey. But a later robbery from the 
diarist, i 
death, is to be found recorded in The Post 
Boy for 7-9 May, 17Q0, when there appeared 
the following advertisement :— 

** Lost about a Fortnight ago out of Mr. Pepy’s 


house, in Porter’s Street by Leicester Square, 
a hair Portmantle Trunk with an Hat-case, 


wherein were the following things, viz. 
Cloath Coat trim’d with black, 
Wastcoat, a pair of Knit Breeches, Deer-colour 
and white, 3 new silver Spoons, one of which had 
a Scoop, mark’d F.H.E., a silver Salver, the same 
mark, and underneath D.C.A., large Manuscript 
Book of Receipts, 3 Lignum Vitum Casters, 
6 Lace and plain Shirts, 4 white Hankerchiefs, 
two Silk red and blew, 2 plain and 4 Laced- 
Neck-clothes ; also a little Gold Purse with a 
hair Ring, under the Cristal with a Cypher F.H. 
And a Leather shooting Pouch with 331. in Gold 
and Silver, with several other things: Whoever 
gives Notice of them to Mr. Pepy’s aforesaid, 
or Mr. Campbell, Goldsmith, at the Three Crowns 
in the Strand, shall have 5 Guinea’s Reward, or 
proportionately for any of the said Goods that 
are recover d.”” 

There is the true Pepysian touch about 
the description of the various daintily 
coloured articles of apparel ‘hich makes 
this record of especial value. 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


HERTFORDSHIRE INSCRIPTIONS. — From 
time to time I have noted in these pages 
the progress made in transcribing the inscrip- 
tions in the churches and _ churchyards, 
chapels and burial-grounds in the county 
of Hertford. The recording of all the 


and that not very long before his | 


A Broad | 
a black silk | 


| 

den, Little Gaddesden, Harpenden, Hemel 
Hempstead, Kensworth, King’s Langley, 
| Markyate, North Mimms, Northe hure h, 
Puttenham, Shenley, Studham, Tring, Wheat- 
hampstead, and Wigginton. 

The inscriptions in the Hundred of Hert- 
\ford have been carefully transcribed, an 
‘index of names prepared, and bound in 
volumes, which may be treely consulted, 
by arrangement, in my library at Ivy Lodge, 
Bishop’s Stortford, or inquiries will be duly 
answered if a stamped and_ addressed 
envelope is enclosed. 
| ‘The inscriptions in the Hundred of Daco- 
|rum await transcription from the rough 
slips, indexing, and binding before they 
| will be available for reference. 

Considerable progress has been made with 
the recording of inscriptions in the last 
Hundred, that of Cashio, and it is hoped that 
it may be possible to complete the work in 
the summer of 1912. 


W. B. GERISH. 
‘“W” PRONOUNCED LIKE * V.”’—In_ the 
| September Pall Mall Magazine Miss Flora 
Masson, writing of ‘The London of Other 
Days,’ suggests a somewhat plausible origin 
for a habit of speech once prevalent among 
lower-class Cockneys. The ballad from 
which she quotes I have not, myself, hitherto 
met with; but no doubt it was popular in 
its day :— 





“Our grandmother used to quote, for our 
benefit. ...an old song which she could remember 
hearing a maiden aunt warble :— 


| Ven Villiam, at eve, met me down by the stile, 
| How sveet vas the nightingale’s lay. 
-and she used to explain to us how it was 
| then still ‘ the mode ’ to pronounce all the w’s 
las if they were v’s, in imitation of the broken 
English of the German-born Georges.” 
HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 
39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


memorials it has been found possible to | 


decipher in the above-named places 
sepulture has now been completed for the 
following parishes :— 

HUNDRED OF HERTFORD. 
Baytford, Bengeo, Little 


Great Amwell, 


Berkhamsted, Bramfield, Broxbourne, Ches- | 


hunt, Essendon, Hertford, Hertingford- 
bury, Hoddesdon, Stapleford, Tewin, and 
Wormley. 


HUNDRED oF Dacorum. 
Aldbury, goer emenge Great Berkhamsted, | 
Bovingdon, Bushey, Caddington, Chipper- 
field, Flamstead, Flaunden, Great Gaddes- 


of | 


THE Eart oF Tarras.—Annotators of 
the historic peerage may like to know that 
Margaret Scott, the youngest daughter of 
‘the curiously named and conditioned Earl 
of Tarras, Lord Alemoor and Campcastell, 
married Thomas Gordon, an officer of the 


Scots Fusiliers. The ‘Scots Peerage,’ 
vii. 82, gives her birth only. But in her will, 


missariot Testaments,’ vol. 112), she is 
described in 1741 as ‘‘daur. of the deed. 
Earl of Tarras, and relict of Lieu- 
as Gordon of the Royall Scots 
> She died at Edinburgh 7iMay, 


| confirmed 21 June, 1749 (‘ Edinburgh Com- 
| 


| Walter, 








F ree roltat 
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1749, leaving 264]. lls. 6d. Her husband 

belonged to the Gordons of Buthlaw, Aber- 

deenshire, progenitor of the more famous 

Thomas Gordon, who fought for the inde- 

pendence of Greece. J. M. BULLOCH. 
118, Pall Mall. 


Mytron Anp HarpwicKeE MSS.—I am 
informed by a friend that in ‘N. & Q.’ for 


27 December, 1902 (9 S. x. 509), inquiry | 


was made as to these MSS. I have in my 
possession Win. Hardwicke’s MS. pedigrees 
of about 1,400 Shropshire families; also 
Mytton’s MSS. for a history of Bridgnorth. 
R. F. HasLtewoop. 
The Croft, Bridgnorth, Shropshire. 


GROSVENOR SQUARE: ITS OrRIGIN.—The 


following account of the origin of Grosvenor | 


Square appeared as an advertisement in 
The Daily Post of 12 July, 1725 :— 


‘* The several New Streets design’d in Grosvenor 


Buildings in the Parish of St. George, Hanover | 


Square, and lying between New Bond-street and 
Hyde Park, where [sic] last Week particularly 
nam’d; upon which Occasion Sir Richard 
Grosvenor, Bart., gave a very splendid Entertain- 
ment to his Tenants and others concern’d in those 
Buildings; where he, having sometime since 
obtain’d a Grant for a Gate into Hyde Park, is 
now erecting the same, as also a Lodge, for a 
Keeper constantly to attend thereat, at his own 
proper Cost and Charges; and which will very 
speedily be open’d, for the Conveniency of the 
Nobility and Gentry inhabiting those Parts. 
In the Center of those new Buildings there is now 
making a new Square, call’d Grosvenor Square, 
which for its Largeness and Beauty, will far exceed 
any yet made in or about London.” 


ALFRED F. ROBBINS. 


Firry Bay: Manortat Custom.—The 
following, taken from The Eastern Morning 
News of 23 September, deserves to come into 
the net of ‘N. & Q. :— 

“ A RELIC OF FEUDALISM.—Yesterday the lord 
of the manor of Hunmanby and Filey exercised 
his manorial right of having a net drawn round the 
full sweep of Filey Bay from the White Rocks 
to Filey Brigg, a distance of five miles. The net 


was drawn by two horses, and extended a bow- | 


It is some years since the 


W. C. B. 


shot from the shore. 
cight was enforced.” 


AYLMER’s ‘ History OF IRELAND,’ 1650.— | 
Among the Irish books enumerated in ‘Biblio- | 


theca ex omni Facultate Librorum’ (C. 
Majoris), 8vo, Mechlin, 1767, is a copy of 
Aylmer’s ‘ History of Ireland,’ printed at 
Louvain in 1650, an edition which is appa- 
rently undescribed by bibliographers. 
DaniEL HIPweLt. 
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Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to athx their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


; 





* THON’ * THONDER.”’—Thon is used 
for yon, as the third or most remote of the 
three demonstratives, this, that, and thon, 
in Scotland, and to some extent in the 
Northern counties of England. Thonder= 
yonder, extends further into England, and, 
with its variants thander, thender, thinder, 
| appears as far south as Hereford, Northants, 
‘and East Anglia. We have no examples of 
| these before 1804, when thon is quoted by 
| Jamieson from a minor Scottish poet, W. 
Tarras, whose history and locality are 
unknown to me. I do not remember 
thon in Allan Ramsay or Burns; the latter 
j}was ‘“‘wae to think upo’ yon den,” not 
“thon den.’ But thon may occur also, 
and we should be glad of any instances 
before 1800. J. A. H. MURRAY. 


“'THORPSMAN.”’ —In Walter White's 
‘Eastern England’ (1865), vol. ii. p. 18, the 
writer, referring to -thorp in local names, 
says: “In some of the old manuscripts 
villagers are called thorpsmen.” In Robin- 
son’s ‘ Glossary of Whitby ’ (1876) ** Thorps- 
men, villagers,” is given from ** Old local 
print,’ whence it is included in * Eng. Dial. 
Dict.’ Both references are too vague to 
be verified. To us thorps-men is known 
only as one of the numberless made-up words 
in the Preface to N. Fairfax’s *‘ Bulk and 
Selvedge of the World, 1674, and we should 
be glad to learn of its occurrence anywhere 
}else in book or MS. Thorp as a separate 
word for “village” is itself rare, and proof 
of actual use of the thorpsman is desirable. 

J. A. H. Murray. 


| 


Oxford. 


Crosspy Hatt Roor.—There is an article 
in The Art Journal for March, 1851, p. 84, 
describing the collection of casts and original 
| objects illustrating medieval art brought 
together by Lewis N. Cottingham, a well- 
known architect of the last century. The 
following passage occurs in the course of the 
article :— 

“The most important work in wood-carving 
possessed by Mr. Cottingham is the highly en- 
riched pannelled ceiling of oak which was taken 
from the Council Chamber of Crosby Hall. It is 
|in the best state of preservation, and has its 
| corbels, spandrils, pendants, &c., painted and 
| gilt, being remarkable as one of the finest 
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examples of domestic architecture of the fifteenth 
century now remaining: it is peculiarly interest- | 
ing as conveying a striking impression of the | 
splendid style in which the merchant princes of 
that day were lodged.” 

It is now toolate to inquire how Mr. Cotting- 
ham became possessed of this valuable relic ; 
but, in view of the re-erection of Crosby Hall 
at Chelsea, it is a matter of present-day 
interest to ask whether the roof is still in 
existence, and who is now the owner. 

The collection was advertised for sale by 
Messrs. Christie & Manson in The Art| 
Journal Advertiser, Jume, 1850; and this 
was followed by a descriptive paragraph 
in the July number of The Art Journal, 
p- 233. An illustrated catalogue of the 
collection was prepared by Henry Shaw, 
F.S.A., several of his woodcuts being used | 


in the article in The Art Journal for March, 
1851, above referred to. Was the collection | 
eventually dispersed, or sold en bloc? It 
may be added as a matter of interest that 
Mr. Cottingham’s collection was housed at 
his residence in the Waterloo Bridge Road. 
RB. Bs Pe: 


Omar KuayyAu BrsBtioGRaPpHy.—I am 
collecting materials for a bibliography of 
the ‘ Rubdiyaét’ of Omar Khayyam, ~ and 
should be glad to know of any English 
translations or versions, other than Fitz- 
Gerald’s, not included in the following list :— 

Caddell, Cooper, Corvo, Costello, Curtis, 
Cutter, Dooman, Emerson, Garner, Heron- 
Allen, Johnson, Keene, Kerney, Le Gallienne, 
McCarthy. Norton, Ouseley, Payne, Powell, 
Pratt, Roe, Rogers, Simpson, Stigard, 
Stokes, Talbot, Thompson, Whalley, Whin- 
field, Whitney, and Whittaker and Léwenberg. | 

Please reply direct. A. G. PorrTer. 

126, Adelaide Road, Hampstead. N.W. 

[See also 10 S. ii. 322, 398; iv. 105, 249; 
x. 307,391; xi. 54.] | 





BARNARD FAamiry.—What was the maiden | 
name of the wife of John Barnard of Berkeley | 
Square, London, who died circa 1784? 
John Barnard was the son of the celebrated 
Sir John Barnard (0b. 1764), who was Lord 
Mayor in 1737. Horace BLEACKLEY. | 

Fox Oak, Walton-on-Thames. 


JOHN DownMAN, A.R.A.: Misses CLARKE: 
BARNARD.—1. What were the Christian | 
names of the two Miss Clarkes whose por- | 
traits were painted by John Downman, and | 
whom did they marry ? They were the | 
daughters of Graham Clarke of Fenham 
House, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


2, Who was the Mr. Barnard whose 
portrait was painted by Downman in 1777 ? 
He is described in Dr. Williamson’s book as 
of —— College, Cambridge, a friend of Lord 
Althorp’s. H. C. BARNARD. 

Bury Orchard, Wells, Somerset. 


Curtous Witz, 1564.—Mr. J. Rogers in 


‘Sherwood Forest,’ 1908, p. 352, gives an 
extract from the will of Sir John Markham 


'of Cottom, Notts, who died in 1564, which 


commences thus :— 


“In the name of God Amen....I, Sir John 
Markham of Cottom, in the county of Notts, 


| Knighte, hole yn bodie, my wittes and memory 


symple but not decayed....Firste, I give and 
bequethe my soule to Almighty God....Further, 
I give my bodie to the earthe, and my Sinnes to 
the Divell and the Worlde.” 
Are these unusual expressions, ‘ wittes and 
memory symple ” and ‘“ Sinnes to the Divell 
and the Worlde” ? They are certainly 
very quaint, and seem to deserve record in 
‘N. & Q.’ Can parallels be produced ? 

J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


WELSH CANONIZED SaIntTs.—It is stated 
that St. David was canonized by Pope 
Callistus IT. about 1120. At what date was 
St. Teilo canonized ? What other Welsh 
saints have been canonized ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SAINTE-BEUVE.—The catalogue of the 
last exhibition held at the Grafton Galleries 
by the International Society of Sculptors, 
Painters, and Gravers contained the follow- 
ing (copied verbatim) :— 

“4 cherished dream of Saint-Beaure was the 
erection of a temple to the neglected and mis- 
understood. ‘ Aux artistes qui n’ont pas brillé, 
aux amants qui n’ont pas aimé, a celle élite 
infinie que ne visitérent jamais loccasion le 
bonheur ou la gloire,’”’ &c. 

Will any reader kindly confirm the correct- 


ness of the quotation and give its source ? 


M. F. H. 


JESSIE BROWN AND THE RELIEF OF 
Lucknow.—Frederick Goodall, R.A., made 
the above the subject of a fine picture 
(reproduced in the Christmas number of 
The London Magazine of 1910). Vandenhoff 
wrote of Jessie Brown :— 


| By night and day, with rare unwearied zeal, 


She cheer’d the soldiers, brought their scanty 
meal, 

Bore orders to the walls, the wounded nurs’d, 

With words of comfort slaked their dying thirst. 

We are told further that ‘“‘ worn out by 

ministrations, she fell asleep, and dreamed 

she heard the Highland slogan. But it 
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was no dream, and Lucknow was relieved 
by the gallant Campbells.”’ 

Is anything known of the parents and 
ancestors of Jessie Brown, of the village 
(or town) and county she came from, and 
of her after career ? Was she connected 
with the Campbells ? Where is Goodall’s 
painting now ? RonaLD Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 
I am anxious to know where the following 
lines come from; they are, I think, the 
work of a Scottish author :— 
Unreasonable, reasonable creature, 
Who makes his reason subject to his will. 
ASTARTE. 


Whence comes the following ?— 
Summer isles of Eden, set in dark purple spheres 
of sea. 
I find the quotation at p. 76, vol. i. of Sir 
Harry Johnston’s ‘ Uganda Protectorate.’ 
Coin CAMPBELL. 
(Tennyson, ‘Locksley Hall,’ 164, which has 
“lying ”’ for *‘ set.’’] 


Where can I find the following verse ?— 
When I lie in the cold brown earth, 
With the mould upon my breast, 
Say not that I did well or ill, 
But only ‘‘ He did his best.”’ 
G. 
The following verse or couplet is the motto 
of a chapter of a novel whose author I 
cannot recall :— 
It chanced, Eternal : 
God that chance did guide. 
I think it is from Edmund Spenser, but I 
cannot find it. E. Joun Tupor. 


pu C. 


HALDEMAN SURNAME.—Can any one throw 
light on the origin of this surname? A 
young Swiss, who spells it Haldemann, 
informs me that there is some evidence that 
his family, then named Haleman, came 
from Scotland in the sixteenth century. 
If so, the name has now disappeared there. 
I find one instance only, and that in the 
‘London Directory.’ In Lausanne there 
is a Rue Haldemand. Can it be Aleman= 
German ? H. W. Dickinson. 


RHOSCROWTHER: LLANDEGEMAN: RHOsS- 
Y-CRYTHER.—Rhoscrowther seems, in the 
seventh century, when this part of Pem- 
brokeshire was British, to have been called 





Llandegeman (or Llandegymman), after 
the patron saint, St. Decuman. 
Subsequently it seems to have been 


known as Rhos-y-cryther, 7.e., the “ Fiddler's | 


Moor ”’ (or possibly Rhos-y-cryther is more 
ancient than Llandegymman). ‘‘ Crowther,’ 
the English for the Welsh “ crythwr,” gave 

the more modern name of Rhoscrowther. 
How can I find out the approximate 
dates and reasons of the three changes ? 
R. H. S. 


“ PreTeR Pindar,” Dr. JoHN Wo.corT: 
MSS.—1. Can any one give me information 
(stating authorities), about ‘‘ Peter Pindar,” 
Dr. John Wolcot, in addition to that given 
in the article ‘Wolcot’ in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography’ and in former 
numbers of ‘N. & Q.’ ? Details of his early 
life are particularly required. I am _ ac- 
quainted with Crabb Robinson’s notice of 
him. 

2. Messrs. Puttick & Simpson sold on 
17 May, 1877, a considerable quantity of 
MSS. relating to Dr. John Wolcot. Will 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who possess any MSS. 
relating to Dr. Wolcot, or are aware of the 
existence of any, kindly communicate with 
me ? H. Row.uanps 8. Co.LpicottT. 

69, Cowley Road, Oxford. 


OystTeR CLuB.—At 2 S. vii. 390 P. H. F., 
in an answer to a query about Dr. Wolcot, 
mentions “an Oyster Club, of which Dr. 
Wolcot was one of the heads.” Can any 
one give me information about this club ? 

H. Row anps 8. CoLpicorr. 


Lyons, SuRGEON, 1725.—In his auto- 
biography Benjamin Franklin says that he 
became acquainted with “one Lyons a 
surgeon, author of a book entitled ‘The In- 
fallibility of Human Judgment.” I should 
like to learn whether the surgeon was @ 
member of the Jewish persuasion. 

M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


BARON DE WALLER: Str ROBERT WALLER 
at AgincourT.—In a little French book 
entitled ‘ Devoir et Sagesse, ou le livre d’or 
des jeunes personnes,’ par Madame Amélie 
Schoppe, published in 1838, and apparently 
translated from the German, mention is 
made of a Baron de Waller, called also on 
another page Monsieur de Waller. Is this 
merely a name of the authoress’s imagina- 
tion, or had the name really a Continental 
origin, and is it a territorial name, as the 
“de” would suggest ? 

Who was the Robert Waller (Knight) 
who saved the life of the Duke of Orleans (?) 
at the battle of Agincourt ? 

NorFOLK WALLER. 
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Prrr Famity oF CosEY HALL, GLOUCESTER- | 
SHIRE.—Where can I find a pedigree of the 
above family ? I am particularly anxious | 
to learn the parentage of John Pitt of | 
Gloucester, whose daughter Sarah married 
Isaac Nind of Overbury, Worcestershire, 
about 1760. I understand the above John 
Pitt was a member of the Pitt family of 
Cosey Hall. Is he the Col. John Pitt of 
Cosey Hall who married Lady Diana 
Howard, daughter of Henry, 5th Earl of 
Suffolk ? Any information will be most 
acceptable. JXindly communicate direct. 

Cuas. Hatt CROUCH. 

62, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


In a brilliant 
Kingsley 


KINGSLEY AND BROWNING. 
riming letter to Tom Hughes, 
genially says :— 

Leave to Robert Browning 
Beggars, fleas, and vines. 
To judge by the lines in sequence, the 
humorist is referring to some poems of Brown- 
ing on those topics ; yet I cannot recall any. 
Will some one kindly enlighten me ? 
M. L. R. BReEsiar. 
Percy House, South Hackney. 





PENGE AS A PLACE-NAME.—Could any 
one inform me as to the origin of the name 
Penge, once in the parish of Battersea, and 
now in the county of Kent? The name 
appears on a map in Camden’s ‘ Britannia,’ 
1610, as ‘‘ Pens-greene,’’ while in the end 
of the eighteenth century we find ‘ Pens 
rreen’”’ and ‘‘ Penge Common” on the 
same map in close proximity. 

8S. Hopeson. 


PETER COURAYER ON ANGLICAN ORDERS. 
—Has the work which Peter Courayer wrote 
on Anglican Orders, while a student at the 
Sorbonne, ever been reprinted? Dean 
Stanley calls him the *“‘ Blanco White of the 
eighteenth century ”’ (‘ Historical Memorials 
of Westminster Abbey ’), and he was buried 
in the Abbey in 1776. An English transla- | 
tion seems to have been published in the 
eighteenth century, but I think there must | 
have been another since then. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 





UpHam Latin Inscriptions: Hoxipway | 
AND Ewen.—In this churchyard is a tomb- 
stone bearing a coat of arms with what | 
seem to me to be three crosses, the upper | 
bar of each ending in something like a circle | 
with spikes or rays. There isabend (is that | 
the right name ?) across the shield. The | 
name is Holdway, and the date 1777. This | 
name does not appear in ‘ Fairbairn’s Crests,’ | 
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|of that language. 


but on the other part of the stone—a 
double one—is the name of a daughter who 
married a Ewen, to which name a crest is 
assigned by Fairbairn. Is it likely that 
the shield belonged to Ewen? I should be 
grateful to any one versed in heraldry for 
information as to the right description of the 
armorial bearings, and also for the name 
of the family to which they belong. 

There are also two stones with Latin 
inscriptions of dates 1701, 1703, and 1719, 
but there does not seem to be any reason— 
social or otherwise—for the employment 
Can any one enlighten 
me ? E. L. H. Tew. 

Upham Rectory. 





Frost ARMS AT WINCHESTER.—When 
recently in Winchester Cathedral, I observed 
on the cornice of the screens between choir 
and choir aisles the arms of Bishop Fox 
(d. 1528), indeed a series of them, alternating 
with those of William Frost, who was steward 
of the bishopric during Bishop Fox’s episco- 
pate. William Frost’s arms are, as I read 
them, Arg., on a chevron sa., between 
three owls gu., a ——.az.”’ _ It is on the latter 
point that I desire information. The charge 
on the chevron appears like a blue rosette 
or a figure very nearly resembling the con- 
ventional Japanese chrysanthemum, but, 
having regard to the fact that the tincture 
is certainly azure and that it is charged on a 
chevron sable, I think there must be some 
mistake. Can any correspondent enlighten 
me ? 

It may be noted that Burke in his 
‘Armoury’ gives the arms as above, but 
on the black chevron charges a quatrefoil 
or, for the family of Frost. 

FRED C. Frost, F.S.A. 

Teignmouth. 


JEFFERSON=SAmMpson.—Can any corre- 


;spondent of ‘N. & Q.’ give me particulars 


of the ancestry of a Robert Jefferson, surgeon 


} of Dublin, who married Elizabeth Sampson 


of the parish of St. Mark, Dublin, on 

30 January, 1739, or the parentage of this 

lady ? Wn. Jackson PIGOTT. 
Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


Porcu Inscription 1x Latrx.—Perhaps 
some of your readers may be able to give 
me the original Latin of an inscription (now 
quite illegible) on the porch of an old manor 
house, of which something like the following 
was given me as a translation about fifty 
years ago: “If thou wouldst be a wise man, 
take heed of these three things: what thou 


sayest: where thou sayest it: when thou 
sayest it.” 


H. F. FirzGumLLauMeE. 
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Replies. 


PEERS IMMORTALIZED BY PUBLIC-HOUSES. 
(11 S. iv. 228, 271.) 











THE names of the nobility are liberally scattered over every quarter of London in 


this connexion, and there is also a pleasing assortment of ‘*‘ Heads”? and 
A_ reference to the ‘London Directory’ supplies a list of 24 Dukes, 11 


addition. 


** Arms ”’ in 


Marquises, 19 Earls, 30 unclassified ‘‘ Lords,” and 10 Admirals, some of whom figure 
among the Lords :— 


Dukes. 


Albany 
Albemarle 
Argyll 
Bedford 
Bridgewater 
Cambridge 
Clarence 
Cornwall 
Cumberland. 
Devonshire 
Edinburgh 
Gloucester 
Grafton 


Marlborough 
Norfolk 
Richmond 
Suffolk 
Sussex 
Sutherland 
Wellington 
Wurtemburg 
York 


A similar collection of names will, I think, be found in the counties. 


Marquises. 
Anglesea 
Camden 
Clanricarde 
Cornwallis 
Granby 
Hastings 
Lansdowne 
Lorne 
Salisbury 
Wellesley 
Westminster 






Earls. ‘* Lords.” Admirals. 
Aberdeen Arran Blake 
Ambhurst Belgrave Carter 
Beaconsfield Burleigh Codrington 
Cathcart Campbell Duncan 
Chatham Cardigan Hawke 
Derby Clive Keppel 
Devon Clyde Mann 
Durham Collingwood Napier 
Eglinton Derby Nelson 

Zllesmere Duncan Rodney 

Essex Elgin 

Grey Hampden 

Lonsdale Hill 

Percy Hood 

Romney John Russell 

Russell Liverpool 

St. Vincent Morpeth 

Warwick Napier 

Zetland Nelson 
Palmerston 
Raglan 
Ranelagh 
Rodney 
Somers 
Southampton 
Stanley 
Tredegar 
Truro 
Tyrawley 
Vernon 


I have compiled 


for the county of Kent a short list of peers and eminent persons connected with special 
localities, on somewhat similar lines to those Mr. GrerisH adopted for Hertfordshire; but 
doubtless some instances have escaped my notice. 


Inn. 
Ambhurst Arms 
Angerstein Hotel 
Bouverie Arms 
Burrage Arms 


Dacre Arms 


Dartmouth Arms : 4 


Dering Arms 


General Wolfe 
Glo’ster Hotel 


Gundolph 
Henry VIII. 


Lord Bexley Arms. ; 


Sir John Morden 
Sondes Arms 


Locality. 


Riverhead .. 
Greenwich 

Folkestone .. 
Plumstead .. 


Lee .. Ss 
Forest Hill .. 
Pluckley-cum- 
Pevington 
Westerham .. 
Greenwich .. 


Rochester 
Hever 
Bexley 


Lewisham 
Faversham .. 


Person. 


Earl Amhurst, principal landowner. 

John Julius Angerstein of Blackheath. 

Bouveries, Earls of Radnor, were Lords of the Manor. 

Bartholomew de Burgherst was Lord of the Manor in 
1353. 

Baron Dacre of Lee. 

Earl of Dartmouth. 


Derings, Lords of the Manor since c. 1250. 

Born in the parish. 

Humphrey, Duke of Gloucester, bought land there for 
his house ‘“‘ Plesaunce ”’ in 1433. 

Gundulph, Bishop of Rochester 1077 to 1100. 

Anne Boleyn born at Hever. 

Lord Bexley was Chanc. of Exch. 1812-23. 


Foot’s Cray. 
Founded Morden College. B. 1623, d. 1708. 


Seat at 


Sondes family held manor since 1640. 
Wm. NorMAN 
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I have compiled the following list for Kent. 


As it is rather lengthy, I have 


confined it to those houses named after Peers and Baronets, and have excluded those 


named after members of the Royal Family :— 


Inn. Locality. 
Abergavenny Arms Frant 
Beaconsfield Arms. . Dover 
Camden Arms Ramsgate 


Pembury .. 


Tunbridge Wells 


Camden Arms 
Camden Inn 


Clarendon Inn Chatham 
Darnley Arms Gravesend .. 
Dering Arms Ashford 
Duke of 

Marlborough Margate 
Duke of s 

Marlborough ave Ashford 
The Earl Grey a Folkestone .. 
The Earl St. Vincent Ramsgate 
The Earl of War- 

wick os Welling 
Fagge Arms Ashford 


Faversham .. 
Groombridge 


Faversham Arms 
Goldsmid Arms 


Leicester Arms Penshurst 
Lord Bexley Arms. . Bexley 
The Lord Duncan .. Chatham 


Belvedere 
New Brompton 


Lord Eardley Arms 
Lord Exmouth Arms 
The Lord Homes- 


dale sis Bromley 
The Lord Napier Chatham 
The Lord Palmerston Penge ste 
The Lord Raglan Staplehurst.. 
The Lord Raglan .. Maidstone . 
The Lord Roberts .. Ashford ais 
Nevill Arms a Tunbridge Wells 
Old Lord Raglan Chatham 
Sir Jeffery Amherst Sevenoaks .. 
Sir Robert Peel Chatham 


Mereworth .. 
New Brompton 


Torrington Arms 
Viscount Hardinge. . 


Earl Grey. 
Earl St. Vincent. 


Person. 


Marquess of Abergavenny. 
Earl of Beaconsfield 
Marquess Camden. 

” ” 

” 
Earl of Clarendon. 
Earl of Darnley. 
Sir Henry Dering, Bt. 


Duke of Marlborough. 


9 


Earl of Warwick. 

Sir John Fagge, Bt. 
Earl of Faversham. 

Sir Julian Goldsmid, Bt. 
Earl of Leicester. 
(Query.) 

Viscount Duncan. 
(Query.) 

Viscount Exmouth. 


Viscount Holmesdale. 
Lord Napier. 

Lord Palmerston. 
Lord Raglan. 


Earl Roberts. 

Marquess of Abergavenny. 

Lord Raglan. 

Field-Marshal Sir Jeffery Amherst, lst Baron Amherst. 
Sir Robert Peel, Bt. 

Earl of Torrington. 

Viscount Hardinge of Lahore. 


In addition to the above there are public-houses named after the Duke of Wellington at 
Ashford, Chatham, Crayford, Deal, Dover, Gravesend, Maidstone, Margate, New Brompton, 


and Sheerness ; 


and after Lord Nelson at Broadstairs, Canterbury, Chatham, Deal, Dover, 


Folkestone, Gravesend, Hythe, Maidstone, Ramsgate, Rochester, Sheerness, Sittingbourne, 


and Whitstable. 
Ferndale Lodge, Tunbridge Wells. 


To the list should be added ‘‘The Duke 
of St. Albans,’ at the foot of West Hill, 
Highgate. CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 


’ 


“The Chandos Arms,’’ Edgware, Middle- 
sex, named from the Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, the owner of Canons, should 
be added to the list. F. S. SNELL. 


As there have been included in these lists 
public-houses which commemorate _ local 
persons of note, as well as peers—and lists 
of the former will prove both interesting and 
valuable—I would note ‘‘The Bennett's 
Arms” at Lawhitton, near Launceston. The 
name commemorates a family long passed 
away—that of Bennett of Hexworthy, the 


R. VaAuGHAN GOWER. 


most noteworthy of whose representatives 
was Col. Robert Bennett, M.P. for Cornwall, 
and Launceston in the Civil War period, and 
a member of Cromwell’s Council of State 
(for him see ‘ D.N.B.,’ vol. iv. p. 236). 
DUNHEVED. 


The second Lord Tyrawley (ante, p. 271) 
won a more enduring memorial than a 
public-house sign, being pilloried by Pope, 
‘ Imitations of Horace’ Book I. Epistle VI. : 

Go dine with Chartres, in each vice outdo 

K [innou] I’s lewd cargo, or T [yrawle]y’s crew. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


In addition to the Tyrawley peerage 
creation of 1706 (Charles O’Hara) men- 
tioned in the editorial note to Mr. T. H. 
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BaRRow’s reply, there was a later one, for 
James Cuffe, eldest son of James Cuffe of 
Elm Hall, co. Mayo (born in 1748), M.P. for 
Mayo and a Privy Councillor, was created 
Baron Tyrawley in 1797. He died 15 June, 
1821, when the peerage became extinct. 
There is a mezzotint of him in the Irish 
National Gallery, by John Raphael Smith 
after William Cuming, R.H.A. 
WILLIAM MacARTHUR. 
Dublin. 


In my reply on p. 271 the locality of 
‘** The Sebright Arms ”’ should have appeared 
as Flamstead, not ‘‘ Hamstead.”’ 

W. B. GerrisuH. 





THACKERAY: Wray (ll S. iv. 283).— 
I find myself alluded to in this article, but 
I cannot agree with some of the statements 
therein made. 

That Thack is short for Th’ ack, and means 
“the oak,” is highly improbable. We are 
told that it arose from ‘‘a venerable or 
remarkable oak growing on the site, and 
known by that name even before there was 
a house there.” But we are not told that 
there is any evidence for the tree having been 
known by that name. Much more likely 
it was called aik. The Old Yorkshire for 
‘the oak’ would have been th’ atk, on the 
doubtful supposition that the th was prefixed. 

Surely thack is the common A.-S. thec, a 
thatch, covering, roof, &ec., and occurs in 
Thack-thwaite and Thaxted (Thack-stead). 
It was used of thatching material as well as 
of aroof; for which see the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

Wray is, as rightly stated, ‘‘a corner.” 
Whether the compound had reference to 
“long, coarse grass,” as in the ‘ E.D.D.,’ 
or to a ‘‘ thatched house,’ I do not presume 
to say; but I do strongly advocate the 
recognition of the dialect word thack in the 
present connexion. 

What I mostly deprecate is the handling 
of the etymology of wray in a way which 
philologists cannot endorse. It is connected, 
we are told, with the verb to rise >; that is 
to say, we are expected to admit that the w 
in wray and the s in rise both go for nothing. 
On the contrary, the w is most significant ; 
there was never such a verb as to wrise. 

Next, we are told that wry seems to have 
a distinct root, whereas it is well known that 
wray and wry are closely connected, and are 
only distinguished by vowel-gradation, as 
was shown two years ago at least. In the 


‘Vergleichendes Wéorterbuch der Indoger- 
manischen Sprachen’ by A. Fick, and in 
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|the Third Part of it, edited by Falk and 
Torp in 1909, at p. 417, will be found the 
root wrth, with the derivative wrigdn, A.-S. 
wrigian, to wry or turn aside, and (on p. 418) 
the derivative wratha, adj., turned aside, 
and wriga, adj., wry, twisted. Of course 
wratha goes with the A.-S. wrd, a corner, 
Mid. Eng. wro, because the Teutonic ai 
always appears as din A.-S. And the same 
ai comes out asai in Northern English, as 
in A.-S. dc, an oak, North E. aik. So the 
Southern wro is the regular variant of the 
Northern wrai or wray. Wro is duly recorded, 
with six examples of its use, in Stratmann’s 
‘Mid. Eng. Dict.,’ under the correct heading 
wrd, at p. 694. 

The conceptions denoted by rise and wry 
are radically different. Rise meant, originally, 
to go up (or down) in a vertical direction ; 
whereas wry meant to wind in and out on 
a horizontal plane. It makes a great differ- 
ence. 

The ‘ English Dialect Grammar’ records 
more than twenty pronunciations of oak; 
but ak does not appear. The fact is that 
oak appears as ak only when another con- 
sonant follows; ‘‘oak-town’”’ appears as 
Ac-ton because a ¢ follows the k-sound. 

It is interesting to find that wray exists 
in Greek. The A.-S. @ is the Gk. ot, and the 
Teutonic h is the Gk. x. And Greek drops 
initial w. Now write out the Teut. wraiha 
(final -a=Gk. -os), and it appears, letter for 
letter, as powxds, which means ‘ crooked.” 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


In considering the meaning of the name 
Thackeray it may be well to remember that 
in Yorkshire thatch is called thack, and 
a thatcher becomes a thacker. Thacker, 
Theaker, and Theakston are all known as 
surnames, the last-mentioned being obviously 
of a local origin. Mr. Bardsley (‘ English 
and Welsh Surnames ’) interprets Thackeray 
as ‘the corner or place set apart for storing 
thack or thatch.” St. SwITHIN. 


There wasa place in the parish of Hutton 
Bushell, near Scarborough, called Cocker- 
way, Cockwray, or Cockrah; see Yorkshire 
Arch. Jour., vii. 45; North Riding Rec. 
Soc., N.S., i. 221. W.C. B. 


A FIGMENT ABOUT JOHN BAtiiot (11 S. iv. 
| 225).—In my note I pointed out that the text 
of the ‘Chronicle of Lanercost’ which de- 
scribes the cause of the foundation of Balliol 
College must be corrupt, and that cervicisse 
isa blunder for cervicose. Ihave now taken 
an opportunity of consulting the only 
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manuscript in which the ‘Chronicle’ is 
preserved, Claudius D. vii. in the Cottonian 
collection, and find that cervicisse is a silent 
emendation of the editor. The manu- 
script has cervitese, which is nonsense; and 
any one acquainted with the handwriting 


of the fourteenth century will see at once , 


that it has arisen from a misreading of cer- 
vicose. The sentence in question will then 
run as follows :— | 

“Contigit enim Baronem sue diocesis tocius 
Anglie nominatissimum cervicose contra honestatem 
sui gradus et ecclesie reverenciam aliquid [not 
aliud, as printed] perperam commisisse.” 

Cc. A. 


MatpA: NAKED BritisH Souprers (11 S. | 
iv. 110, 171, 232, 271).—Permit me to point | 
out an error in Mr. RHODEsS's reply on | 
p. 272. He says :— 
: ‘* From the English field state above alluded to, | 
it appears that ‘ Cole’s brawny brigade’ consisted 
of six companies (including the Grenadier com- | 
panies) of the 20th, now the East Devon Regi- | 
ment.”’ | 
Since 1881 this regiment has been converted 
into the Lancashire Fusileers. 

JOHN W. LEEr, Colonel. 


I am again much indebted to correspond- 
ents for interesting information. But is 
Mr. RHODEs quite accurate in all his state- 
ments ? It was Sir John Stuart who com- 
manded the English force, not Sir James 
Craig. Sir John was made Count of Maida 
for the victory. Again, the 20th is no longer 
the East Devon Regiment, but the Lan- 
eashire Fusiliers. Thirdly, the Regiment 
de Watteville cannot bear ‘ Maida” on 
its colours, it having now no existence, 
since it was disbanded after Waterloo, as 





another correspondent has stated. Again, 
a sentence runs, ‘‘the 27th, the Innis- 


killings (not the 6th Dragoon Guards, who 
also bear Maida on the colours). The 
parenthesis should close after the word | 
* Guards.’ There were no British cavalry | 
present, and Mr. RuHopEs is wrong in| 
styling the 6th Dragoon Guards “ Innis- 
killings,’ a title which belongs to the 6th | 
Dragoons, the former regiment being known | 
as the Carabiniers. E. L. H. Tew. | 
Upham Rectory, Hants. 


Mr. RuyopEes has made some mistakes | 
as regards the nomenclature of certain | 
British infantry regiments. For instance, | 
the 20th Regiment of Foot is not now the | 
East Devon Regiment. For the last thirty | 
years its designation has been, and is now, | 
the Lancashire Fusiliers (lst Battalion). 


' 


Why the 6th Dragoon Guards is mentioned 
by him at all is not easy to understand. He 
is possibly thinking of the 6th (Inniskilling) 
Dragoons. The 8lst was never called the 
Lincoln Regiment. It was the Loyal Lin- 
coln Volunteers, and is now the 2nd battalion 
of the Loyal North Lancashire Regiment. 

I venture to commend the following 
books as giving the correct names of regi- 
ments at any period of their existence :-— 

The Official Monthly Army List. 

‘Records and Badges of the British Army,’ by 
Chichester and Burges-Short. Published by Gale 
& Polden. 

‘Regimental Records,’ by J. Pub- 
lished by Grant Richards. 1901. 

JouN H. Lestiz, Major. 


S. Farmer. 


Sheffield. 


There appears to be a little obscurity as 
to the composition of Cole’s Brigade, so a 
full copy of it from the Field State will 
better explain the whole thing. It consisted 


|of eight companies of the 27th Regiment, 


and a Grenadier Battalion composed of six 
companies, that is, the leading companies 
from the 20th, 27th, 36th, 58th, 81st, and De 
Watteville’s Regiments. The 27th mustered 
27 officers and 754 men, of whom in the 
battle 6 men were killed and 47 wounded ; 
the Grenadier Battalion had 21 officers and 
642 men, of whom 6 men were killed, 1 
officer and 26 men wounded (Journal of the 
Royal Artillery, March, 1908). 

As a further explanation I may add that 
battalions were differently composed at that 
time. Grenadiers were soldiers who threw 
hand grenades, but though these weapons 
became obsolete, the title Grenadier was 
retained, and each regiment had a Grenadier 
company, always posted on the right of 
the line or head of the column. They were 
selected or picked men, the tallest and 
stoutest, and at the time of the battle of 
Maida were clothed differently from the 
rest of the battalion to which they belonged, 
&e. (James, ‘A New and Enlarged Military 
Dictionary,’ 1810). 

As a curiosity, I give a note from a book 
which contains a brief account of the battle, 
and an anecdote of the 20th Regiment :— 

‘“'The men were bathing. The bugle sounded. 
Without waiting to dress, the soldiers threw on 
their accoutrements and fell in—they even 
attacked the enemy ‘in puris naturalibus.’ ” 


This is from Stocqueler’s ‘ Familiar History 


of the British Army,’ p. 146, which, to say 
the least, is history distorted. 
A. RHODES. 
(Mr. T. H. Barrow and Mr. J. C. RINGHAM 


also thanked for replies.] 
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FULANI oR FUuLAHS, A NIGERIAN RACE 
(11 8. iv. 270).—There is no ground for sup- 
posing that the Fulani—or Fulahs, as they 
are generally called by English writers— 
came from Egypt. They are spread over 
a large area of the western and central 
Sudan, and are regarded as a race rather 
than a tribe. Prof. A. H. Keane writes of 
them in ‘ Africa,’ Vol. I., 1895, in * Stan- 
fords Compendium of Geography and 
Travel’ :—- 

‘*The Fulahs are originally Hamites, probably 


to be identified with the Leukethiopi (‘ White | 
of the 


Ethiopians’), placed by Pliny south 
Mauretanian Getulians, on the confines of the 
Black Zone. They may be regarded as the 
pioneers of the northern peoples for ages pressing 
southwards in the direction of Sudan, which 
region they reached at such a remote epoch that 


they have lost all memory of their primitive | 


Hamitic speech, and now speak a language of 
distinctly Negro type.” 

Their name (singular Pulo, plural Fulbe), 
which appears to have the general meaning 
of light or fair or red, in contradistinction to 
the more or less black colour of the Sudanese 
aborigines, has assumed a great variety of 
forms amongst the surrounding populations. 
Thus they are called Fula by the Mandingoes ; 
Fulaji or Fellani by the Hausa; Fulata or 
Fellata by the Kanuri; Fullan by the 
Arabs; Afut or Ifulan by the Southern 


Tuaregs ; Afellen or Ifellenen by the North- | 
ern Tuaregs, Peul or Poul by French travel- | 


lers, besides other more or less doubtful forms. 
R. N. Cust in his ‘ Modern Languages of 
Africa,’ Triibner & Co., 1883, gives a list 
of about a score of books dealing with them 
and their language. Further information 
may be found in the following works :— 


Hodgson, William B.—The Foulahs of Central | 
New | 


Africa, and the African Slave-Trade. 
York, 1843. 8vo. And his Notes on Northern 
Africa, New York, 1844, 8vo. 


Lauture, Count d’Escayrac de.—Mémoire sur | 


ie Soudan: Géographie Naturelle et Politique, 
Histoire et Ethnographie, Mceurs et Institutions 
de Empire des Fellatas, &c., Paris, 
8vo. 
Crozals, J. de.—Les Peulhs. Paris, 1883. 8vo. 
Monteil, Lieut.-Col. P. L.—De Saint Louis a 
Tripoli par le Lac Tchad. Paris, 1895. 
Robinson, C. H.—Hausaland. 1896. 
Mockler-Ferryman, Major A. F.—British West 


Africa. London, the Imperial Press, Limited, 
1898. S8vo. 

Tremearne, Capt. A. J. N.—The Niger and the 
West Sudan. London, 1910. 


Annales de Géographie, IV. 1894-5, pp. 346-68. | 
—Les Royaumes Foulbé du Soudan Central, by | 


Lieut. L. Mizon. 
Le Mouvement Géographique, 1896, p. 311. 
Nouvelles Annales des Voyages, 1840, iv. pp. 136- 
140; 1842, iii. p. 350. ; - 
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Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society ; and The Geographical Journal, 
passim. 

All these works are in the library of the 
Royal Geographical Society, 1, Savile Row, 
W. The list does not pretend to be exhaus- 
tive, for many other travellers and writers, 
French especially, deal with the Fulahs and 
their relations with the various peoples 
among whom they have settled. They are 
an interesting race, and a monograph, with 
a full bibliography, would not be unwelcome. 

FRepDkK. A. Epwarps, F.R.G.S. 


The late Lieut. Boyd Alexander, in his 
book ‘From the Niger to the Nile,’ vol. i. 
p. 190, speaking of the Fulani, says that 
they are an Eastern people who settled in 
Egypt, having come from further east still. 
They are supposed to have been driven from 
Egypt during the Theban dynasty 2,500 
years ago. They own large herds of horses, 
}cattle, and sheep. In their march west- 
ward they have kept to the fertile plains, 
avoiding the desert. The ‘‘Cow” or 
* Bush” Fulani are thought to be the 
purest stock. 

Other authorities think that Darfur was 
their primitive home, and that from there 
they migrated west and south. For fur- 
ther information about these interesting 
people, see Lady Lugard’s ‘A _ Tropical 
Dependency.’ A. Lewis. 


** Bombay Duck” (11 8. iv. 187, 238).— 
There can be little doubt, I think, that the 
Rev. James Cordiner’s supposition (see 10 8. 
xii. 5) that this expression arose among 
sailors is right; my recollections of my 
father, the late Mr. Norman Hill, indeed, 
go far towards confirming it. He had been 
| afloat for some thirty years in the waters of 
India, China, and Japan till the vessel he 
commanded, the s.s. Ly-ee-moon, was pur- 
chased in 1863, on account of her speed, 
for the Mikado as the imperial yacht. 
| Consequently he had formed a very natural 

predilection for Oriental dishes. I remember 
| well that when we had a curry for dinner, 
| he always took a piece of bummelo along 
/with it; and on these occasions he used 
to speak of the relish indifferently as ** Bom- 
bay duck” or ‘“dungaree duck.’ Now 
**dungaree’’ is a coarse calico of Indian 
manufacture, and ‘‘duck”’ is the name of 
a similar material used formerly in the making 
| of sailors’ clothes, and applied at a later date 
|to trousers made from it. Sailors in the 





| East, being regaled with the dried bummelo 
|fish together with rice, humorously dubbed 
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the former ‘‘dungaree duck,” from its) 
likeness when in strips to the cloth material, 
just as they were wont to allude to hard salt 
junk as ** mahogany.” 
too, was plentiful around Bombay, the alter- 
native appellation of ‘* Bombay duck’ 
sufficiently accounted for; but in any case 
the word “duck” in the Anglo-Indian 
vocabulary must havehad reference primarily 
to the dress material, to which the dried 
fish bore so striking a resemblance, and not 


is 


to the aquatic bird, as has often been 
assumed. That it should have afterwards 


come to be a popular term for the nether 
garments of the uniform of soldiers in the 
Bombay presidency, who wore this species 
of khaki; and finally become a nickname for 
the sepoy troops themselves, the original 


signification being lost sight of, is only a com- | 


monplace occurrence in philology. 
I trust the ‘ N.E.D.’ 


this solution of the matter, which to me} 


appears incontrovertible. N. W. Hitt. 


FrrE oF LONDON: FRENCH CHURCH IN 
THREADNEEDLE STREET (11 S. iv. 9).— 
Although myself unable to answer Mr. 


ALECK ABRAHAMS’S question, it may facili- 
tate a reply from others to remind them that 
the French Church stood on the site of the 
Hall of Commerce, a venture of Mr. Moxhay’s 
(see 10.8, ili. 307, &e.), and now replaced by 
a bank and some _ stockbrokers’ offices. 
There is a fine frieze and group of figures 
on the walls, well worth attention. But 
few seein to glance at them in this busy 
quarter. Crecit CLARKE. 
Junior Atheneum Club. 


WaATCHMAKERS’ Sons (11 S. iv. 269).— 
3eaumarchais, too, was the son of a watch- 
maker, and during his earlier years was 
apprenticed to the trade of his father, which 
he afterwards forsook for literature. 
connexion with him it may not be out of 
place to repeat the story of the French | 
nobleman who, in the days of Beaumar- 
chais’s elevation and popularity, wished to 
insult him by reminding him of his obscure 
origin and former humble trade. The noble- 
man handed Beaumarchais his watch, asking 
him to put it right. The ex-watchmaker, 
quite equal to the occasion, protesting he 
was very clumsy, but would do his best, 
took the watch and deliberately dropped it 
on the ground. GURNER P. JONES. 


Augustus Caron de Beaumarchais (1732- 
1799) was the son of a watchmaker, and, 


according to Jean Fleury (‘ Histoire élémen- 


263), 


taire de la Littérature frangaise,’ 


As the bummelo, | 


may be led to adopt | 


In | 


‘il exerga quelque temps la profession de son 
pére, et inventa méme un perfectionne- 
| ment dans le mécanisme des montres. 
The following extract from ‘ Beeton’s 
anne of Anecdotes ’ may interest the querist : 
‘ Beaumarchais, the author of ‘ The Marriage 
oe Figaro,’ was the son of a Paris watchmaker, 
but raised himself to fame, wealth, and rank by 
the force of his talents. An insolent young 
nobleman undertook to wound his pride by an 
allusion to his humble origin, and, handing him 
his watch, said, ‘ Examine it, sir; it does not. 
keep time well. Pray ascertain the cause.’ 
Beaumarchais extended his hand awkwardly, 
as if to receive the watch, but contrived to let 
it fall on the pavement. ‘ You see, my dear sir, 
replied he, ‘ you have applied to the wrong person ; 
my father always declared that I was too awk- 
ward to be a watchmaker.’ ”’ 
J. F. 





BENSE. 
Arnhem, the Netherlands. 

Sir Samuel Romilly (1757-1818) was the 
| son of a London jeweller, who not improbably 
was also a maker of watches. William Ward, 
ancestor of Lord Dudley, was jeweller to 
Queen Henrietta Maria (see ‘ Rurke’s Peer- 
age’). Sir Edward Clarke, K. C., is the son 
of a jeweller (see ‘ Who’s Who ’). M. 


HENRY FIELDING AND THE Civit POWER 
(11S. iii. 486; iv. 58, 277).—It seems that in 
‘Sixty-Eight Years of the Stage’ Mrs. 


Charles Calvert, speaking of a condemned- 
cell ballad she learnt in her childhood, 


explains the line 
There Fielding’s gang did we pursue 


by “ Fielding, it may be mentioned, was the 
celebrated Bow Street detective.’ This 


The Morning Post emends by 
‘* © Magistrate ’ would be nearer the mark, the re- 
ference doubtless being to Sir John Fielding—the 
novelist’s blind half-brother—who in the middle 
of the eighteenth century put into practice the 
system suggested by Sheney for ridding London 
of dangerous characters.” 
|New The Times says the Fielding re ‘ferred 
to was * surely not a ‘ Bow Street ‘detective’ 
but a much greater man—the magistrate 
and novelist.” 

Somebody must be wrong: who is right ? 

St. SwITHIN. 


EA AND TURN OUT” (11 S. iv. 170, 
235) —I am obliged by Mr. Hopson’s 
remarks, but what I wished to know was 
not the meaning, which is pretty obvious 
but the origin, at some date before 1823. 
That is, what was displaced by the change 
of fashion ? In those days people in generat 
| did not dine at an hour which we consider 
|late, and tea was probably served after 
| dinner not before. DIEGO. 





coryy 
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‘THE MOTHER AND THREE CAMPS’: 
*Pornt OF WaR’ (11 8S. iv. 227) —‘* Point 
of war” here means the form of salute 
ordered to be paid to the memory of a 
deceased soldier, and consists of a volley 
fired by a party of soldiers over the grave 
at the termination of the funeral service. 

For the literal meaning of the order see 
my remarks at 10 8. xi. 337. 

N. W. Hitt. 

New York. 


3 


For ‘ point of war ”’ see 10 8. viii. 96. 


d. H.. L. 


The phrase “point of war” occurs in 


Macaulay s ‘ Ivry’ :— 


In the Bodleian Library the two books 
are catalogued under the heading ‘ Poesis,’ 
and in the British Museum under their titles. 

J. H. LEs.ie. 


RaGNnor LopsBrRok’s Sons: Hvtpa (11 S. 


(iv. 249, 315).—Miss Yonge in ‘ Christian 


Names’ (1884, p. 214) says :— 

“That Frau Bertha is an impersonation of the 
Epiphany there seems little doubt, but it appears 
that there was an original mythical Bertha, who 


‘absorbed the brightened night, or if the bright 


Then on the ground, while trumpets sound their | 


loudest point of war, 
Fling the red shreds, a foot-cloth meet for Henry 
of Navarre. 
F. A. W. 


*““GRECIAN”’ IN 1615 (11 S. iv. 270).— 
Perhaps a form of the old word for steps ; 


? “6 


see ‘‘ grece and gree”? in ‘N.E.D.’ 
Thus at Lincoln there were ‘“ grecian 
stairs’’ in the Close (Maddison, * Vicars 


Choral,’ 1878, p. 26). W. C. B. 


Does not this come from ‘‘ greece’ =a 
flight of steps? At Lincoln there is a 


beautiful stairway leading to the Cathedral, 
and bearing the label “The Grecian Steps.” 
SUSANNA CORNER. 


AUTHORS OF Quo'TATIONS WANTED (11 8. 
iv. 8, 58).—The contributors who have 
dealt with the verse 

Whether ‘on the scaffold high 
have not noted how closely it was echoed 
in Mr. T. D. Sullivan’s ‘ God Save Ireland,’ 
written “in memory of the execution of 
William F. Allen, Michael Larkin, and 
Michael O’Brien, 23rd November, 1867,” 
the last three lines of the refrain being 
Whether on the seaffold high 
Or the battle-field we die, 
Oh, what matter, when for Erin dear we fall! 

POLITICIAN. 

J. Axsspotr: ‘CONSTANCE’ 


Cot. Sire 


night gave a new title to the old mythical Holda, 
Holla, Hulla, Huldr (the faithful, or the muftled), a 
white spinning lady, who is making her feather-bed 
when it snows. She, too, brings presents at the year’s 
end; rewards good spinners, punishes idle ones ; 
has a long nose, wears a blue gown and white veil, 
and drives through the fields in a car with golden 
wheels. Scandinavia calls her Hulla, or Huldr the 
propitious ; Northern Germany Holda, probably by 


| adaptation to hold (mild)...... Some have even tried 








AND ‘ ALLAOODDEEN’ (11 8. iv. 228, 279).— | 
I have now learnt that both these books are | 


inthe British Museum and Bodleian Libraries. 
They were published anonymously, and 
when searched for under ‘Abbott’ 
not be found. 

Your correspondent J. T. kindly sent me 
his copy of ‘ Allaooddeen,’ and I was thus 
able to trace ‘Constance.’ The latter was 


published by Smith, Elder & Co. in 1877. 


could | 


| to identify Holda with Huldah, the prophetess, in 


the Old Testament, but this is manifestly a 
blunder.” 


ERNEST B. SAVAGE. 


St. Thomas, Douglas. 


F. KnrppercH (11 8S. iv. 289).—The 


| Secretary of the Bedford Library has given 


me the painter's full name. It is Francois 
KXnibberch, who studied with Van den Zande 
at Milan. 

I had already judged that the scene 
depicted was probably in Northern Italy. 
Apparently a ruined monastery, coming 
well towards the centre of the picture, 
occupies the right side, showing high up a 
noble apse and tower in the Romano- 
Gothic style usual in Northern Italy, as, 
for instance, round Lake Como. To the 
left are hills, and a long valley between 
them and the buildings. There is a running 
fountain, with lion’s head and stone trough, 
in the wall of the monastery, besides a 
woman bearing a pitcher on her head, goats 
under great trees on the extreme right, &e. 
The canvas measures 5 ft. by 3 ft. 6 in. 

Is anything known about this picture ? 

C. SWYNNERTON. 


The following extract from  Bryan’s 
‘Dictionary of Painters’ refers, seemingly, 
to the artist sought for :— 

**Knibberch, Francois De, wasa Dutch landscape 
painter of the seventeenth century. Early left an 
orphan, he was placed by his guardian with a 
painter at Milan, named Van den Zande, a native 
of Utrecht, by whom he was very badly treated. 
On his return to his own country in 1629, he was 
received in the corporation of St. Luke at the 
Hague.” 

HERBERT B. CLAYTON. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 
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HEINE AND Byron (11S. iv. 290).—Heine 
translated the whole of the stanzas in ‘ Childe 
Harold’ beginning 

Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue, 
under the title ‘ Gut’ Nacht.’ 

E. N. will find the translation on pp. 226- 
928 of ‘Buch der Lieder’ 
270, Strand, 1886), which ean probably still 
be obtained from the publisher, now of 
57 to 59, Long Acre. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Heine’s translation, beginning 
Leb wohl! leb wohl! im blauen Meer 
Verbleicht die Heimat dort, 
and headed ‘Gut’ Nacht! (Childe Harold, 
Erster Gesang),’ may be seen in the first 
volume of his ‘Sammtliche Werke,’ p. 226 
(Hamburg, Hoffmann & Campe, 1885). In 
the only other copy of the *‘ Buch der Lieder ’ 
that I have by me (Stuttgart, Carl Krabbe, 
1893) it is given on p. 121. 


I suppose, to the saying that a goat will 


(David Nutt, | 


| ject. 
| 3 P : é : 
| but his knowledge of Paris was extensive 
| and peculiar, and his numerous works on the 


As all ten stanzas | 


of the original are translated, the poem is | 


too long to copy out, but I imagine that it 


will be found in almost any modern edition | 


of the * Buch der Lieder.’ 


of Heine can (could, at any rate, a few years 
azo) be bought separately for one mark. 
EDWARD BENSLY. 
[Mr. M. L. R. Brestar, Mr. W. A. B. Coottmnce, 
Mr. H. Davey, and H. 8. B. W. also thanked for 
replies. ] 
290).—In 1483 
El Rey Chico 
who had made 


SpanisH Morro (11 S. iv. 
the Conde de Cabra took 
(Boabdil), King of Granada, 
a raid on Spanish territory. This mey have 
given rise to the joke “La Cabra ha 
tomado la Granada”’ (‘“‘ The Goat has taken 
the pomegranate’’). In the absence of 
context I throw this out as a suggestion. 
See Lafuente - Alcantara, ‘ Historia de 
Granada,’ ii. 221. A. D. JONEs. 

Oxford. 

Cabra is a goat, tomado is to take or cap- 
ture, Granada is a pomegranate. This 
would make the motto *‘ The Goat has taken 
the pomegranate, or Granada.” 

Another translation of cabra is an engine 
formerly used to throw stones, and a second 
translation of granada is hand-grenade. 


Can Gonsalvo de Cordova, who conquered | 


Granada in 1492, have had the nickname 
of the Goat ? MatinpA POLLARD. 
Belle Vue, Bengeo. 


The literal translation of this 


motto | 


The first volume | 
of Hoffmann & Campe’s collected edition | 








| 


would read ** The she-goat has taken [in the | 
| known theatre. 


sense of eating] the hand-grenade,” alluding, 


eat anything, such as tin, iron, or even 
explosives. It doubtless refers to an unwise 
action or perhaps fatal mistake. 
QUIEN SABE. 
[St. SwiTHIN also thanked for reply. ] 


Paris Barriers (11 S. iv. 230, 293).—I 
may supplement F. A. W.’s interesting reply 
by inviting attention to Alfred Delvau’s 
‘Histoire Anecdotique des Barriéres de 
Paris,’ which is the standard work on the sub- 
Delvau was no dryasdust antiquary, 


gay city are written in the charming, _irres- 
ponsible style which reminds us of that of 
Leigh Hunt, whose books about London 
constitute such delightful reading. Delvau 
describes in a fascinating way the “ barriéres,’ 
sixty in number, which in 1786 Calonne 


authorized the Farmers-General to erect, 
together with connecting walls ‘‘ pour 


arréter les progrés toujours croissants de 
la contrebande.’’ These works aroused a 
good deal of discontent in Paris, and gave 
rise to the following epigram :— 

Pour augmenter son numéraire 

Et raccourcir notre horizon, 

La Ferme a jugé nécessaire 

De mettre Paris en prison. 

During the Revolution the walls were 
demolished, but the gates were allowed to 
remain. These had been erected from the 
plans of the architect Le Doux, and although 
Delvau is not sparing in his condemnation of 
that worthy, some of the arches, so far as one 
can judge from the delicate etchings by 
Emile Thérond which illustrate the book, 
were of fine proportions and were constructed 
on classical models. The 3arriere de 
Passy > may serve as an example of this 
*“monumental””’ style, and as Delvau sar- 
castically remarks, to be ‘* monumental ”’ 
was quite sufficient for the inartistic Parisian. 
On 1 January, 1860, the order was given for 
all these barriers to be suppressed, and they 
were rapidly destroyed, with the exception 
of a few which were still standing when Del- 
vau published his book in 1865. 
the of the Farmers- 


Besides barriers 


| General, there were a considerable number 


of older gates. Most of these were erected 
at the entrance of the various Faubourgs. 
The Porte St. Denis, which is mentioned by 
F. A. W., was probably the best known of 


| these, as it was the one by which travellers 


from England gained entry into Paris, while 
the Porte St. Martin gave its name to a well- 
- W. F. PRIDEAUX. 
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Rev. THOMAS AND JOSEPH DELAFIELD 
(11 S. iii. 347, 412; iv. 296).—My know- 
ledge of the MSS. on sale by Hayes goes 
no further than his catalogue. I notice that 
he describes them as “‘ by Joseph Delafield,” 
except that on ‘Immortality,’ which is 
“by T. Delafield.” No dates are given. 
A curious extract from one of the Bodl. 
MSS. is printed at 98. i. 320. W. C. B. 


Lorp BEAUCHAMP (11 S. iv. 170).—The 
paper in the Philos. Trans. for 1741, pp. 870— 
871, is the first of several accounts of a 
‘Fireball.’ It was seen from “the 
Mount in Kensington Gardens,’ and the 
explosion was heard by Lord Beauchamp 
(11 December, 1741). It is a very juvenile 
production, the composition of George 
Seymour, born in September, 1725, who 
“as son and heir of a titular earl was 
himself generally known as Viscount Beau- 
champ” (‘Complete Peerage,’ ed. G. E. C., 
iv. 227, vi. 180). W. P. Courtney. 


Ture Cuckoo AND ITs Catn (11 S. iii. 
486; iv. 30, 75, 96, 135, 195, 258).—If the 
frosts of October do not render a reference 
to the blithe new-comer out of date, it may | 
be mentioned that Dekker commences his | 
‘Guls Hornbook’ thus: ‘I sing (like the 
cuckooe in June) to bee laught at: if there- 
fore IT make a scurvy noise, and that my 
tunes sound unmusically....”’ 

Mr. E. Marston has already referred 
(ante, p. 31) to the fact that in June the 
cuckoo changes its tune. 

P. A. McELWatne. 





JANE AUSTEN'S ‘ PERSUASION’ (11 S. iv. 
288).—l. ‘‘The harp....was_ bringing.’’— 
Ts not this merely an example (perhaps an 
extension) of the usage to be found in “ the 
house was building,’ ‘* the tea was making,” 
&e.? 4. Miss Larolles is a character in 
Miss Burner’s ‘ Cecilia,’ first appearing in 
Book T. chap. iii. This query was answered 
at 10S. vi. 91. 

Ts not ‘‘ the feelings of an Emma towards 
her Henry,” in chap. xii. of ‘ Persuasion,’ 
areference to Prior's poem ‘ Henry and 
Emma’ ? EDWARD BENSLY. 





1. ‘‘ Bringing in the carriage.”,—Do we 
not sometimes find sentences like this ? | 
‘* The house was building ”’ instead of ‘* being | 
built.” NortH MIDLAND. | 

2. A specific from buttercups has been used | 
for raising blisters, and a cosmetic made 
from cowslips removes freckles. These are 
old remedies. 


About the time ‘ Persuasion ’ | 


was published, Coleridge wrote: ‘I can so 
far command myself as to check the intolera- 
ble itching by a mixture of gowlard and rose- 
water,” ‘ Letters,’ ii. 692 (1818). In this 
instance the name is taken from the manu- 
facturer, Thomas Goulard (see ‘ N.E.D.’). 
Tom JONEs. 


Gowland’s Lotion is an old cosmetic wash 
which had once a great vogue, but is not 
much heard of now. c. Cc. B. 


An author respected by my grandmother, 
and not altogether disregarded by me, 
Dr. Thomas J. Graham, writer of ‘ Modern 
Domestic Medicine,’ enables me to answer 
the second of Mr. HiLu’s queries. The 
mention of Gowland took me at once to 
p. 14, where it is stated ‘‘ Gowland’s Lotion 
is a solution of sublimate [of mercury] in an 
emulsion of bitter almonds.’ It is evident 
that this has nothing to do with buttercups. 

ST. SWITHIN. 

[Mr. A. R. BayLey and W,C. B. also thanked for 

replies. | 


THE GRAND KHAIBAR (11 S. iv. 290).— 
The Daily Journal paragraph of 1725 was 
probably a “skit,” and may have been 
intended as a preliminary advertisement 
for the ‘Ode to the Grand Khaibar,’ pub- 
lished in 1726, of which only two copies are 
known to exist in England. The ‘ Ode’ 
consists of twenty-seven verses, and was 
reprinted in full by Mr. John T. Thorp 
in ‘ Masonic Papers,’ iii. 1904. W. B. H. 


P. G. D. asks: “Is anything known 
of the history of this apparently pseudo- 
Masonic body ?””> Mr. A. M. BroapLey 
put almost the same question in ‘N. & Q.’ 
in August, 1908, but did not evoke any 
response. He made it perfectly clear, 
however, that the Grand Khaibar was not 
a ‘* pseudo-Masonic body,’ and he men- 
tioned the publication in 1726 of an ode by 
George Roberts, who threw ridicule on the 
Freemasons and their lodges. 

T. H. Barrow. 


HAMILTON KeErsy (11 S. iv. 230, 279).— 
See his pedigree in my ‘ History of the Island 
of Antigua,’ ti. 120. V. L. Ontver. 


STREET NOMENCLATURE (11 S. iv. 187, 
236).—The Rev. Dr. MacCready, Howth, 
co. Dublin, published a little work on Dublin 


nomenclature. It contains rules of re- 
search, and deductions, which may be 


applied to other cities. 
WILLIAM MacArTHUR. 
Dublin. 
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The Roman Era in Britain. By John Ward, 
F.S.A. (Methuen & Co.) 
Tuts volume of ‘‘ The Antiquary’s Books” will 
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A.D. 43 till the end of the Roman era in Britain 


certainly be of service to the general reader who | 


desires to gain an adequate notion of those traces 
of Roman occupation and_ influence which are 
still to be found in England and Scotland. The 
illustrations of altars, tombstones, pottery, 
glassware, implements, and personal adornments 
are all useful and enlightening; but the plans 
and maps may be considered of still greater ad- 

vantage. The latter tive a definite idea of what 
Hen physical condition of Roman Britain was, as 
contrasted with that of our modern island. They 
show clearly how much the brain and hand of 
man has to accomplish before a district in the 
rough can be made to support a numerous popula- 
tion. ‘The Roman hold upon the country,” 
explains Mr. Ward, ‘‘ once established, the great 
works which had in view the development of its 
natural wealth were immediately put in hand, 
and chief of these was a magnificent system of 
durable roads and posting-stations. Under the 
security of the imperial rule the rural population 
rapidly increased, and the zenith of prosperity 
was reached in the Constantine period.’ 

After a description of the means of com- 
munication comes a chapter on military remains, 
and following it a painstaking account of the large 
country houses, which ** abounded in the fertile 
lowlands and vales 
land. Northwards their 
Lincolnshire, and they 
York and Aldborough. 


remains are found in 
practically cease with 
This distribution repre- 


sents the portions of the island where the popula- | 


tion was most Romanized and wealthy, and where 


of the southern half of Eng- ; 


| something 


the conditions of life were best and the land most | 


cultivated.”’ These houses were not places of 
defence. The Romano-Briton lived under an 
authority which was able to keep a man’s family 
and property safe. Hence the fortresses and 
strongholds that became a feature of medieval 
feudalism were unneeded. General order 


homes of the wealthier persons of the time were 
planned for domesticity and agriculture, as their 
remains indicate. Public buildings and baths 
tell the same story 
the power of the government to preserve the peace. 

After an account of the patchwork of religious 
beliefs which Britain shared with the rest of the 
dominions of the Empire, Mr. Ward treats of the 
religious buildings and altars which have been 
discovered here. From this subject he naturally 
passes to sepulchral remains, and tombstones 
with their inscriptions, some of which still stir 
us with that touch of nature which makes the 
worshipper of the best and greatest Jupiter, or 
Isis, or Mithras, at one with the men of to-day. 
‘* Her freedman Cecilius Musicus placed this,” 
records one funeral monument. ‘'To Simplicia 
Florentina, a most innocent thing, who lived ten 
months....the father erected this, ’’ says another. 
‘* To Fabia Honorata, Fabius Honoratius, tribune 
of the First Cohort of Vangiones, and Aurelia 
Egleci iane, raised this to their daughter most 
sweet,” is the inscription on a third. 


The implements, utensils, and appliances used 
in ordinary life, 


from the Claudian conquest_in 


of safety and confidence in | : 
| cheating 
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four hundred and fifty years later, receive due 
attention. 

Mr. Ward may be said to succeed in giving a 
clear, if condensed, account of all existing evidence 
which indicates what the conditions of human 
life were in this island when guided and controlled 
by the practical spirit of the Latin race. 


Coriolanus, edited by A. W. Verity (Cambridge 
University Press), is a useful addition to the 
‘Pitt Press Series.’ General information is 
liberal, and the notes are adequate. We do not, 
however, agree with Mr. Verity that this play is 
the least modern of Shakespeare’s tragedies. 
To us, on the contrary, it seems that nothing 
could be more appropriate to certain issues of 
so-called modernity than the struggle in the 
strong man’s soul between the self-advertisement 
and popular cajolery of the stump-orator, and 
the proud yet modest dignity of the man of action. 
Nor do we think with Mr. Verity that ‘ this 
tragedy has no prominent character who excites 
and keeps our full sympathy.’’ What greater 
appeal to an English schoolboy than the brave 
man’s abhorrence of public praise, of hearing his 
‘nothings monstered,” of currying favour, or 
of cant and brag ? Of such stuff surely, despite 
its flaws, was the ‘‘ stiff-necked pride ’’ of Corio- 
lanus ; and so far from agreeing with Mr. Verity 
that this stiff-necked pride ‘* deserves no pity 
when the inevitable befalls,’ we should cite the 
play as pre-eminently a fulfilment of the Aris- 
totelian maxim. 

The hints on dramatic irony are useful, though 
we do not, with Mr. Verity, think it well said that 
‘Macbeth’ is ‘‘ oppressive with the sense of 
subtly malignant and_ inexorably 
revengeful in the forces that rule the world, of a 
tragic irony in the ultimate scheme of things.” 
No fates are malign or revengeful that punish 
or revenge man’s malignity. Macbeth is not, 
like (Edipus the King, a sufferer from the irony 
of Fate; and surely to suggest this to young 


| readers is to blink the entire ethics of the play. 


and | 


safety being enjoyed under the Pax Romana the | statement that 


The glossary is excellent, derivations being 
freely given. Instead of the somewhat damping 
“cog” is of unknown origin, 
‘like most slang words,” it might perhaps have 
been remarked that the Welsh peasant even to 
this day uses the word ‘** cogeo ”’ for cheating at a 
game, as distinguished from ‘“‘twyllo” for 
at commerce. But we bow to Mr. 
Verity if he has any evidence that this rare and 


| ancient British word was, like others of a very 
| different character, imported into Wales. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
und address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
ication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


EpItorRIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub. 
lishers "—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

C. C. (“* Who fills the butchers’ shops with great 


blue flies”’).—From ‘ Loyal Effusion,’ the first of the 
‘ Rejected Addresses,’ by Horace and James Smith. 











